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WOOL  i^iOVEHJilT  3^0ii  SGUUDkiN  HiiHISPIEilli: 


Exports  of  v/ool  from  the  5  major  producing  countries  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  decreased  hy  l^f  percent  for  the  current  season  through  . 
Iiecember  ij  as  compared  to  the  same  period  of  the  previous  season.  The 
decline  in  exports  occurred  for  the  laost  part  in  the  movement  from  the 
bouth  iimerican  countries  v;hich  v;a,s  only  partially  offset    "by  increased 
exports  from  Oceania  and  Africa, 

-jxports  from  .t.r^entina.  a,nd  Uruguay  declined  sharply  from  the  high 
level  of  a  year  earlier.    Large  stocks  previously  acctunulated  due  to 
resistances  to  lov/er  prices  v;ere  moved  into  trade  channels  during  the 
1952-53  season.     Since  prices  have  declined  this  season  the  tendency 
to  hold  hack  supplies  is  again  evident. 

Larger  exports  from  jr^-ustre-lia  reflects  the  continued  high  level  of 
production  and  the  donine.nt  position  for  iiustrfc.lian  v/ool  in  the  v/orld 
market,    xiov/ever,  exports  to  the  "United  Kingdom,  united  States  and  Japan 
declined  "by  18  percent  oelow  the  corresponding  period  of  1952,  v/hile  moie 
than  an  offsetting  increase  occurred  in  exports  to  Continental  j^urope. 

i^ixports  from  Hew  Zealand  have  been  slightly  belov;  last  season  while 
the  movement  out  of  South  ^ifrica  v/as  slightly  larger,     'x'he  decline  in 
Mev;  Zealand' !a  exports  v;as  due  primarily  to  smaller  shipments  to  the 
United  States  I'/hile  the  increase  from  South  ^-frica  occurred  in  the  move- 
ment of  larger  quantities  to  the  United  States  and  Continental  -'Urope. 

ihe  rate  of  world  consumrjtion  during  the  first  half  of  1953  was 
about  33  percent  above  the  same  period  of  1952,  10  percent  above  the 
first  half  of  1951  and  less  than  10  percent  below  1950.    Hov;ever,  the 
rate  of  consumption  declined  sharply  from,  this  high  level  during  the 
latter  part  of  1953  and  total  consumption  for  1953  (estimated  at  2,600 
million  pounds,  clean)  v;as  only  about  11  percent  greater  than  1952. 
'i'he  decline  in  consumption  v;hich  occurred  late  in  1953  was  due  to  an 
appreciable  decrease  in  the  rate  of  consumption  for  both  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom.    Hov/ever,  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States  the  decline  in  imports  v/as  also  partially  due  to  heavier  use  of 
domestic  wool  and  trade  stocks. 


1/  Season  begins  July  1  for  ^^uatralia.  Hew  Zealand  and  Union  of  South 
iifrica  and  October  1  for  .^i-rgentina  and  Uruguay.  

This,  .circular  v;as  smomarized  in  the  iiarch  29,  195^  issue  of  foreign  Crops 
and  iiarkets. 
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world  supplies  of  raw  wool  estiraated  at  about  2,550  million 
po'unds  clean  basis  for  1953'-5^  appear  to  be  adeqimte.     x'rices  have 
tended  dov/nv;ard  during  the  current  season,  reflecting,'  the  lov/er  rate 
of  consuiaption.    However,  cui'rent  prices  are  above  a  year  ago.  Increased 
support  of  the  market  by  the  Continent  and  fairly  a.ctive  buying  by  U.S.S.R, 
have  helped  to  maintain  prices.    Also  the  tendency  toi/ards  holding 
li-rgentine  and  Uruguayan  v/ool  off  v/orld  markets  has  added  a  steadying 
influence. 

United  States  Imports  of  '■■ool 

United  States  imports  of  dutiable  apparel  wools  are  presented  on  a 
seui-aanual  and  a  calaucLer  year  basis  and  are  not  comp^.rable  to  export 
oata  shown  in  the  preceding  tables.    Compared  to  1^52,  imports  of  dutiable 
apparel  v/ools  in  IS'53  decreased  by  33  I'ercent.     '^'he  lower  irn]ports  reflects 
a  'j.ecline  in  consumption  as  v/ell  as  an  increase  in  use  for  domestic  wools 
and  trade  stocKS, 

Imports  of  carpet  x/ools  (uot  shov/n  in  the  accompanying  table)  totaled 
71,8  million  pounds  in  1953       corapai*ed  zo  73.7  million  in  1952.  Imports 
of  duty  free  v/ools,  gtiier  than  carpet,  tottiled  59-5  million  pounds  dii.ring 
1953  aS  compared  to  ^3.1  million  po-ands  in  1952.     This  increase  in  imports 
reflected  the  greater  use  of  wool  during  1953  in  the  manufacture  of  floor 
coverings.     Imports  of  all  raw  wool  during  1953  totaled  29''4-  million  pounds, 
a  decrease  of  20  percent  from  the  1952  level. 

United  States  Imports  of  i'o-ps 

United  States  imports  of  tops  of  hair,  which  are  practically  all 
sheep's  wool,  totaled  only  537,000  poiinds  d'aring  the  last  quarter  of  1953 
as  compared  to  7 1 5^5 .000  Tiounds  for  the  same  q.uj>Tter  of  1952.  Imports 
from  Uruguay,  the  chief  source  of  United  States  imports,  total  only 
117|000  pounds  .during  the  final  quarter  of  1953  w-s  compared  to 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  1952.     Imports  from  Argentina  are  relatively 
smctll,  but  a  similar  decline  occurred  during  the  final  quarter  of  1953 
in  top  imports  from  the  .^^rgentine, 

Hoii?ever,,  United  States  top  imports  from  Uruguay  during  the  final 
quarter  of  1952  represented  a  50O  -percent  increase  v/hen  compared  to  the 
corresponding  qu&rter  of  1951.     In  i^ay  of  1953.  after  determining  that 
the  dollc^r  exchange  rate  granted  Uruguayan  exporters  of  tops  was  18  per- 
cent above  the  average  base  rate,  the  United  States  Governiaent  placed  a 
cotmtervailing  duty  of  18  percent  on  top  imijorts  of  Uruguayan  origin. 
This  countervailing  duty  was  reduced  to  6  percent  in  February  of  this 
year  as  a  res^olt  of  a  corresponding  reauction  in  the  exchange  rate. 

Other  suppliers  of  tops  include  the  United  Kingdom,  /Australia,  Italy 
and  some  of  the  i>estern  ^iuropean  countries.     It  is  noteworthy  that  imports 
from  these  countries  also  declined  during  the  last  quarter  of  1953  as 
compared  to  the  same  period  of  1952, 


TOPb  OS  ii,ilri  1/ :    United  btates  Imports  froni  ^irgentinE 

.  and  UrUi^jU-ay  and  total  all  countries 
.  cy  inonths. 


Period 

;aa-gontina 

Uru.^uay 

Others 

: Countries 

;  .uantity 

:  Quantity 

,  Quc:.ntity 

G;uantity 

:    1 , 000 

;  "Dounds 

:    1 , 000 
:  pounds 

X  f  'J  .1  J 

:  poiinds 

;    1 , 000 
:  poruids 

1952-53  Season 

October 

iJovember 

Lecember 

:  232 
:  0 

:  .   2._ 

:  4,513 

:  .  449 

602 

1,053 
636 
:  66 

:  5,B03 
:  1,085 

677 

bub- total 
«Jaauri.ry 
i'ebriiary 
iiarch 
•/■■pril 

1 

June 
July 
august 
i^eptember 

:  241 

:         54  : 

:  53 
:  24 

5,564 

47'r 

814 
706 
666 
1,496 
292 

73 

PL 

•  1,76''' 
19 
56 
1 
28 

35 
92 

n 
7 

62 

:  7,565 

:  403 
870 
761 
747 

•  1,555 

384 

b  J 
SO 
146 

Total 

:  372 

T  66l 

*953-5^  Season 

October 

iiovember 

-i^'ecember 

92  : 

>  r\ 

>  W 

117  : 
0  ; 
 0  : 

8  : 
78  : 
242  : 

217 

78 
2^2 

bub- total 

92  : 

117  : 

32  ^3  : 

•^37 
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WORLD  WOOL  PRODUCTION  IN  19^k 

\  U.  S.  OEPAi^iVitNT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


uly  2,  19^h 


World  wool  output  for  the  19^k  season  is  estimated  at  kfk20  million 
pounds,  greasy  basis,  as  compared  to  an  estimated  U,370  million  for  the  1953 
season  according  to  information  available  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service, 
This  forecast  for  another  record  output  in  19^k  represents  an  increase  of 
almost  ^00  million  pounds  above  the  prewar  level  of  production* 


WOOL:  ESTIMATED  WORLD  PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION 

AVERAGES  1936-40,   1941-45,  AND  1946-50;    ANNUAL  1951-54 


POUNDS 
(  BILLIONS) 


Production J||||  ^ 

^  Consumption 

^PROJECTED-' 

1936-40 
AV. 


1941-45 
AV. 


t946-50 
AV. 

*  CLEAN  WEIGHT 


195! 


1952 


1953 


U.S. DA 


1 


? 


1954 


FAS     NEG.  362 


The  world  s  wool  supplies  are  usually  consumed  about  as  produced. 
During  World  War  II  normal  consumption  patterns  were  disrupted 
as  Japan  and  Continental  Europe  were  unable  to  import  wool  from 
the  major  producing  countries.    This  resulted  in  large  accximulatons 
of  stocks.    These  stocks  were  moved  into  trade  channels  during  the 


1946-50  period  and  consumption  materially  exceeded  production  as 
ail  countries  filled  their  long  unsatisfied  demands.    In  1952  produc- 
tion exceeded  consumption  when  large  stocks  accumulated  in  Argen- 
tina and  Uruguay.    These  stocks  were  consumed  in  1953.  Current 
production  and  consumption  are  approximately  in  balance. 


2. 


Ori  a  clean  basis  uorld  output  in  1953  totaled  about  2,520  r-illion 
pounds,  i-rhile  world  cons-jiaption  iras  estimated  at  around  2,6CC  riillion  pounds » 
The  195i|  output,  on  a  clean  basis,  will  lilcelj  approjrii'iate  2,5^0  nillion 
pounds*    During  the  first  quarter  of  1951;,  ccns^Jiription  in  the  principal 
wool  consuming  countries  was  estiraated  at  5  percent  below  the  previous 
three  iTionths  and  9  percent  below  the  conparable  period  of  a  year  earlier, 
Tliis  indicates  that  current  production  and  consui'.iption  are  appro::ir.:ately 
in  balance » 

Practicallj'-  all  co-'ontries  of  the  world  are  now  at,  or  exceeding, 
prewar  levels  of  production^    The  chief  exceptions  are  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Uestern  Germany  where  econc-i.^dc  conditions  are  relativel^^"  in— 
favorable  for  ttcoI  as  compared  to  6ther  farm  enterprises, 

Tlie  situation  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Uestern  Germany  is  in 
direct  contrast  to  the  position  in  the  5  irportant  wool  producing  coun- 
tries of  the  Southern  Henisphere,    Tliess  5  coiuitries,  Australia,  I'Tei; 
Zealand,  Union  of  South  jlf rica,  Argentina  and  Uruguay  produce  alnost 
60  percent  of  the  world's  wool  supply^    In  these  countries  the  sheep 
industry  competes  successfully  TTith  alternative  enterprises  for  land  and 
labor.    Also,  the  paramount  irrportance  of  wool  to  the  ITaticnal  econcrr,'- 
in  these  countries  has  contributed  to  the  developnent  of  highly  efficient 
systems  of  wool  marketing  in  r;iost  of  the  countries. 


WOOL:    Estii'iated  world  ■orcducticn,  greasy  basis,  b;','  continents, 
averages  1936-IiO,  19l|c-50^  annual  1?53  and  195U 


Averages  : 

j.ncrease  (/■)  or 

Continent; 

decrease  (-) 

195L 

:  1951. 

'  1^6-.);0 

19U6-50  ; 

1953 

195a 

1936-10 

:  1953 

Ilillion 

iiilu.ion  ; 

I  iillion 

Ilillion 

Poland  s 

.  rounds  : 

poijnds  : 

pounds  : 

Percent 

,  Percent 

Mo  America,,: 

1;52  • 

309  \ 

293 

285  • 

-37,0 

\    -  2,7 

Europee«.9o.; 

1;88 

U2C  ; 

9oh 

510  ■ 

/  4.5  - 

.  /1.2 

UoS ,S ,R, e , » ^ : 

310 

^12  - 

hOO  '. 

390  : 

/25.5 

.    -  2,5 

ASXS«  0  •  •  n  9  • •  ' 

3UU 

356  ; 

40il  ! 

hll  : 

A9.5 

.  /1.7 

S,  America.©; 

639  ' 

733  : 

732  ; 

7^1  ; 

/16.0 

:  /1.2 

Af ricaa • « • • • ; 

^37 

:        ' 232  ; 

•355  : 

-35U  ; 

/  5.0 

:    -  0.3 

Cceania,..ee; 

->  -  ^  <,< 

;     1;U32  ; 

1,632  ; 

1 J25  ; 

/2S,3 

/2.3 

Total  l/o^; 

3,930 

:      3  V  550  ' 

4  =  370 

i'.,^20  ; 

^-1.1 

1/  Rounded  to  tens  of  i 

dllions  of  pounds. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Ser^.'-icc, 

June  1951-0 

-  3  - 


In  Australia,  revised  estimates  illustrate  conclusively  that  the 
rapid  spread  of  r.ijocomatosis  among  the  rabbit  population  and  the  consequent' 
impirovemsnt  of  pastures  brought  about  an  abrupt  increase  in  output  in  19^2, 
Due  to  less  favorable  xjeather  conditions  vhich  resulted  in  lighter  fleece 
weights,  the  1953  output  is  estimated  slightly  below  the  previous  season. 
However,  since  the  upward  trend  in  Australian  sheep  numbers  has  continued 
into  195U,  it  appears  reasonable  to  assurae  a  normal  increase  in  xtooI  pro- 
duction.   The  average  weight  per  fleece  should  be  about  the  same  as  last 
season.    The  heaviest  sheep-carr-^/ing  areas  in  New  South  Hales  have  e:roeri- 
enced  a  dry  summer  and  autumn^  but  Victoria  and  South  'Australia  have  had 
a  much  better  summer  and  autijimn.    Also  the  1. Western  Division  of  I'Tew  South 
Wales  and  the  sheep  areas  of  Queensland  had,  on  the  whole,  a  satisfactory 
season.    The  increased  acreage  in  improved  pastures  in  New  South  T.'ales, 
Victoria  and  South  Australia  in  particular  is  undoubtedly  a  factor  i.jhich 
I'jill  tend  to  increase  fleece  weights,  disregarding  weather  factors  in 
individual  seasons. 

Sheep  numbers  have  also  reached  a  record  level  in  New  Zealand  where 
the  productivity  of  lambs  and  wool  per  breeding  evie  is  remarkably'  high. 
The  23o8  m.illion  breeding  ewes  in  1953  produced  a  lamb  crop  of  23«2  million 
m.ore  than  97  lam.bs  per  100  eires, '  The  percentage  lamb  crop  in  each  of 
the  preceeding  years  was  over  9hm    These  factors  coupled  id.th  improved 
pastures  and  bringing  new  lands  into  production  suggest  that "some  further 
increase  in  output  of  wool  is  likely  in  195U  for  New  Zealand. 

The  ISSh  output  of  wool  in  the  other  m.ajor  Southern  Hemisphere 
countries  is  not  expected  to  be  greatl:.^  different  from  1953 •  However, 
the  output  in  both  Uruguay  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  is  at  record 
levels  while  the  dowm-rard  trend  in  wool  production  evident  in  Argentina 
during  the  earl^;-  postwar  peifiod  has  apparentl^r  been  reversed. 

Tlie' moderate  n.pxrard  trend  in  the  output  of  wool  for  both  Europe 
and  Asiajp  excluding  the  U,3,S.R,,  is  likely  to  continue  in  195U  as  a 
result  of  a  sm.all  increase  in  the  aggregate  noribers  of  sheep  for  these 
areas,    Tlie  Soviet  out^^ut  is  likely  to  decline  slightly  in  19Sh  as  the 
result  of  a  severe  T-iinter  and  inadequate  feed  supplies  which  resulted  in 
soiiie  death  losses  and  a  possible  decline  in  shpep  nijmbers.    This  r.a.j 
have  contributed  to  som.e  extent,  to  the  notable  increases  in  Soxj-iet 
purchases  of  both  wool  and  wool  cloth  this  season,  which  in  turn  con- 
tributed to  the  developmient  of  a  firm  tone  in  the  world  x-rool  market. 
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The  Forth  American  output  of  wool  is  expected  to  decline  in  19$h 
reflecting  the  smaller  sheep  numbers  in  the  United  States  coupled  with  an 
expected  decline  in  lamb  slaughter, 

A  .summary  of  this  information  was  published  in  the  June  21,  195it  issue  of 
Foreign  Crops  and  I^Iarkets, 


This  report  is  based  upon  estimates  of  the  spring  clip  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  combined  with  an  estimate  for  wool  production  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  during  the  season  beginning  July  1  or  October  1  of  the  same 
yeari    Pulled  wool  is  included  for  most  countries  at  its  greasy  equivalent. 
Data,  especially  for  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  are  reviewed  each  fall. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricul- 
tural production  approved  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Committee 
on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics,    It  is  based  in  part  upon  U,S, 
Foreign  Service  reports. 


FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 

UNITED  STATES   OEPAf^TWeNT    Of  AGRIQULTUJ^e 
FOREIGN    AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE; 
.^WASHINGTON,  D.  C' 


July28,  1954 


VrORLD  TRADE  IN  RAVI  ITOOL  AT  HIGH  LEVEL  IN  1953 

World  trade  in  raw  wool  is  estimated  at  approximately  2*5  billion 
pounds  during  1953  and  2,3  billion  in  1952.    The  1953  movement  compares 
favoraiily  to  the  1950  level  of  2,6  billion  pounds  and  the  1946  record  of 
2,8  billion  pounds.    The  Korean  boom  was  at  its  highest  in  1950,  while 
the  large  wartime  stocks  of  wool  began  moving  to  deficit  countries  in 
1946, 

I^t  (5f  the  increase  in  vrorld  wool  trade  in  1953  resulted  from  the 
orderly  shipment  of  the  1952-53  South  American  clip,  in  addition  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  1951—52  clip  which  accumulated  in  Argentina  and 
Uruguay  in  1952*    However,  the  increase  in  trade  during  1953  "s^as  largely 
the  direct  result  of  a  high  level  of  world  wool  consumption^  Tforld  conr- 
sumption  was  at  its  highest  level  during  the  first  half  of  1953  while 
the  total  for  the  year,  estimated  at  2,600  million  pounds,  was  the  second 
highest  on  record,  beabng  exceeded  by  only  80  million  pounds  in  1950. 

World  production  during  1953  is  estimated  at  about  4,370  million 
pounds,  greasy  basis.    On  a  clean  basis  this  represents  about  2,520 
million  pounds  of  wool,  or  80  million  pounds  less  than  consinnption. 
Consumption  increased  appreciably  in  the  principal  consuming  countries, 
and  a  corresponding  increase  occurred  in  the  intake  of  wool  into  these 
countries*    In  aggregate  this  suggests  that  the  net  change  was  very 
small  in  total  stocks  of  wool  in  the  principal  consuming  countries 
during  1953.    However,  it  is  probably  that  a  sm.all  decline  occurred  in 
total  world  stocks  of  raw  wool  during  1953* 

Trade  in  wool  for  the  most  part  is  betvreen  a  relatively  feiT  major 
producing  countries  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  and  a  small  number  of  the 
more  industralized  countries  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere.    During  1953 
about  90  percent  of  the  wool  entering  vforld  trade  came  from  5  countries 
in  the  order  named:    Australia,  Nevr  Zealand,  Argentina,  Union  of  South 
Africa  and  Uruguay.    On  the  other  hand  7  countries  (United  Kingdom, 
United  States,  France,  Japan,  Genrany,  Italy  and  Belgium)  accoimted  for 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  recorded  imports  of  wool  during  1953 
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United  States  iiniDorts  declined  sharply  in  1953  as  larger  quantities 
of  domestic  t/oo1  and  trade  stocks  were  consumed*    Total  stocks  in  the 
United  States  on  January  1,  1954-  were  belcfvr  a  year  earlier*    In  contrast, 
imports  into  the  Iftiited  Kingdom  and  the  European  continent  increased 
sharply.    Imports  into  ITestem  Jharope  of  1*9  billion  pounds  in  1953 
represented  a  25  percent  increase  over  1952 ♦ 

I^st  of  this  increase  occurred  in  shipaents  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  Belgium,  and  Tfestern  Germany*   Aggregate  supplies  of  rrool  in  these 
countries  possibly  increased  during  1953  as  some  of  the  increase  in  in>- 
ports  replaced  working  stocks  Trhich  Tvere  reduced  in  1951  and  1952 «  Hovr— 
ever,  thesd  larger  imports  of  vrool  were  partly  used  to  meet  am  impcroved 
livel  of  demand  for  wool  texti3.es* 

The  current  outlook  is  for  a  continued  high  level  of  world  trade  in 
wool  during  1954-^  even  though  consumption  in  the  major  consuming  counr- 
tries  during  Januaiy<-4toch  was  doTm  9  percent  from  the  high  level  of  a 
year  earlier*  World  production  d\iring  1954  is  estimated  at  4>420  million 
pounds,  50  million  atove  1953  •    However,  stocks  in  the  United  States 
continue  at  a  low  level,  while  t/oo1  consui^rtion  in  this  country  has  re- 
covered moderately  from  the  low  level  reached  at  the  end  of  last  year. 
This  suggest  larger  imports  next  fall*   Also,  the  strong  demand  for  wool 
on  the  continent  has  continued  through  the  first  Imlf  of  1954* 

The  Dominions*  1953-54  clip  showed  a  good  clearance  at  primary  mar^ 
kets  and  a  high  level  of  exports  was  indicated  for  the  first  4  niontlia  of 
1954»    Prices  were  firm  at  the  final  auctions  of  the  1953-54  season  in 
June*    Less  wool  was  left  unsold  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  compared 
to  a  year  earlier,  while  all  the  wool  offered  was  sold  in  New  Zealand  ar^ 
Australia*   At  the  end  of  1953  some  tendency-  to  hold  tack  suppdies  was 
evident  in  South  America*    However,  present  indications  are  that  most  of 
the  Uruguayan  vrool  \n21  be  shipped  before  the  ner;  season  begins  in  Octo— 
bero   Also  it  seems  likely  that  by  October  1^  the  Argentine  supplies  t/111 
at  least  have  been  reduced  to  a  normal  carr3'--<ver  level* — By  Q*  H*  Ii>rgan, 
based  on  U*  S*  Foreign  Service  reports* 


A  sunmary  of  this  information  was  published  in  the  July  19,  1954  issue 
of  Foreign  Crops  and  I.arkets* 


For  information  on  world  production,  by  countries,  see  Foreign  Agriculture 
Circular  5W  2-54,  available  from  the  office  of  -  Foreign  Agricvatural  Service, 
U*  S*  Department  of  Agricultxire,  Washington  25,  D*  C* 


FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 

UNITED  STATES   DEPAl?TMENT    Of  AGRICULTURE 

•FOREIGN    AGRICULTURAL    SERVICE  ^-—^^ 
WASHINGTON,  D  C  ...^-.^''T^^^  \ 


TJORLD  STOCKS  OF  APPAREL  UOOL,  JULY  1, 


IJorld  stocks  of  apparel  wool  on  Julj'-  1,  195ii  totaled  1,125  million 
pounds J  clean  basis,  according  to  the  latest  information  available  to 
the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,    This  represents  a  relatively  small 
change  in  xjorld  stocks  from  the  level  of  a  year  earlier, 

World  stocks  of  wool  on  Jul^'-  1,  195U  vjere  equivalent  to  about  30 
weeks  supply  based  on  the  annual  rate  of  consumption  for  the  preceeding 
12  I'lonth  period.    During  the  1953-51;  season  as  a  Tihole  world  production 
and  consumption  xjere  near  an  in-balance  position.  It  is  most  probable 
that  production  and  consujnption  will  remain  in  close  agreement  during 
the  current  wool  year.    Some  year-to-year  dislocations  i..By  continue  to 
occur  in  the  marketing  of  the  world's  vjool  clipj  but  the  immediate  out- 
look is  that  large  accumulations  are  not  likely. 

At  the  end  of  IJorld  IJar  11,  world  stocks  of  itooI  were  the  largest 
on  record.    Apparel  wool  stocks  on  July  1,  19i|.6  totaled  about  2,7  million 
pounds,  clean  basis.    This  was  about  three  tines  the  193U-39  average 
and  represented  about  85  xieeks  supply  at  the  prewar  rate  of  consumption. 


A  large  portion  of  these  surplus  stocks  consisted  of  Joint  Organi- 
zation stocks  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Dominions  and  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks  in  the  United  States,    As  a  result  of  the 
high  rate  of  world  consumption  in  excess  of  production  during  the  19U6-50 
period  vi?  tually  all  of  the  irartime  accumulations  were  i.ioved  into  con- 
sumption channels  by  mid-1950.    All  of  the  C.C.C.  holdings  were  dis- 
posed of  by  mid-1950,  Tjhile  Joint  Organization  stocks  totaled  only  81; 
million  pounds  on  July  1,  1950, 

By  mid-1951  the  high  point  of  the  Korean  boom  had  past,  but  as  a 
result  of  the  record  level  of  consunption  during  1950  stocks  were  rela- 
tively low.    During  the  1951-52  season  world  consumption  declined 
slightly  below  current  production.    The  small  excess  in  supplies  were 
not  taken  up  by  the  trade,  and  the  pessimistic  outlook  resulted  in  a 
build-up  of  stocks  in  producing  countries  as  dealers  and  manufacturers 
in  importing  countries  began  using  trade  stocks  and  reducing  inventories. 


A  summary'-  of  this  information  was  published  in  the  September  6,  195U 
issue  of  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets, 


Large  accuimlations  frora  the  1951-52  clip  occurred  in  -'.rsentina  and 
Urumay,  uhile  the  only  siTiiiicant  build-up  in  ^or.iinicn  supplies 
occurred  in  New  Zealand, 

In  the  spring  of  1952  the  British  GoverriT.ient  began  stockpiling 
uool  as  strategic  reserves  prinaril^'-  to  offset  the  low  level    of  trade 
stocks.    These  strategic  reserves  totaled  about  30  million  pounds  on 
July  1,  1952  and  the  current  total  0f  '9U  i^llion  was  obtained  by  ^he 
British  Government  prior  to  July  l^  1953.    in  the  United  States  the 
G.C.G.  acquired  about  U5  million  pounds  of  the  195?  clip  under  the 
price  support  program.    The  G.C.G.  holdings  totaled  about  60  million 
pounds  on  July  1,  19511. 

IJorld  consumption  increased  sharply  in  late  1952 ,    As  a  result 
of  this  increased  consumption  and  a  favorable  level  of  prices j  the  bulk 
of  the  accumulations  from  the  1951-52  clip  in  South  America  and  Nevr 
Zealand  were  moved  into  trade  channels,    TJorld  consumption  continued 
to  increase  during  the  first  6  months  of  1953  and  wool  stocks  by  mid- 
1953  were  reduced  near  the  low  level  of  1951. 

iKiring  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  1953  world  consunption  of 
wool  declined  sharply  from  the  high  level  of  the  previous  6  I'.onths,  A 
further  slight  decline  occiu-'red  during  the  first  quarter  of  195U,  but 
inclications  are  that  the  rate  of  consun^tion  increased  slightly  in  the 
second  quarter.    If  the  annual  rate  of  consumption  during  the  195U-55 
season  is  equal  to  the  level  of  the  previous  12  months  only  an  esti- 
mated 35  million  pounds  would  be  added  to  the  world  stocks  of  apparel 
wool  during  the  195It-55  wool  year, — By  Q.  II,  Ilorgan,  based  in  part  on 
Foreign  Service  reports. 
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IJOOL  STOCKS:    IJorld  stocks  of  apparel  wool,  clean 
basis,  JvHr/  1^  195U  idth  conparisons 


Continent 
and 
Coiintry 


July  1, 
1950 


July  1, 
1951 


Jiay  1, 
1952 


July  1, 
1953 


July  1, 
195U 


I-allion 
J  Pounds 


miion 
Poiinds 


NORTH  AIZTJCA 
Canada 

United  States 


EUROPE 


Belgium 


France 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands 
United  iCingdom 


ASIA 


Japan 


SOUTH  AIERICA 


1^ 


Argentina 
Uruguay  ~S/ 

AFRICA 

Union  of  So,  Africa 

CCEAI-IIA 
Australia 
New  Zealand 

Others  and  J'^loat 

Total 


25 
175 


33 
75 
ho 
75 
15 
260 


15 


ho 
5 


1/ 


27 
17h 


3h 
75 
50 
50 
16 
165 


15 


65 

10 


Million 
Pounds 


28 
131 


17 

75 

50 

50 
18 

ico 


I-Iillion 
Pounds 


Ilillion 
Pounds 


2/ 


5/ 


25 


160 
65 


25 
135 


7 

75 

35 
60 
20 
275 


25 


20 

15 


1/ 


25 

155 


8 

90 
35 
55 
20 

250 


ho 


30 
20 


19 
13 

9/  ai3 


8 
13 

10/  372 


12 
80 

261 


13 
16 

390 


lii 


1,235 


1^030 


I3I55 


1,115 


1,125 


1/  Includes  7  riillion  pounds  strate^c  reserves  held  by  CTC7C.  f^  the 
Departnent  of  Defense,    2  /  Includes  a5  million  pounds  of  C.C.C.  stocks, 
3/  Includes  60  million  pounds  of  C.C.C.  holdings,    h/  Includes  strategic 
reserves  of  about  30  niillion  pounds,    5/  Includes  91;  million  pounds  of 
strategic  reserves,    6/  For  October  1,    7/  Based  on  estimated  supplies 
probable  domestic  requirements,  and  e:q:orts  through  the  first  10  months 
of  the  1953-5U  season  :dth  an  alloT.rance  for  shipments  curing  August  and 
September.    8/  Ne':ligible.    9/  Includes  8I4.  million  pounds  of  Joint 
Or:anization  stocks,    10/  Includes  h  million  pounds  of  Joint  Organiza- 
tion stocks. 
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U.8.DEPARTMl#WQft?ieiftU^f  DUCTION  IK  195^ 


World  w. .1  output  fcr  the  195^  soas.n  is  estimated  ut  a  record  level 
.f  4,430  million  pcunds,  about  10  millicn  pounds  above  the  ?creign  Agri- 
cultural Service's  preliminary  forecast  in  June,     This  estimate  represents 
an  increase  of  70  million  pounds  over  the  1953  output,  460  million  above 
1950  and  500  million  above  the  prewar  level.    Most  of  the  producing 
countries  will  show  an  increase,  or  at  least  maintain  production  equal  to 
last  year.    The  chief  exceptions  are  Argentina  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

'.i/OOL:  Estimated  production,  greasy  basis,  fcr 
Southern  Hemisphere  countries,  averages 
1936-40,  1946-50,  annual  1953  and  195^ 


iJcuntry 


iive  rages 


1936-40  i  1946-^50 


Millicn 
pounds 
1,052  ' 

411 

31^ 

252 

126 

2.155 


Million 
pounds 
1,060 


iiustralia 
iiirgentina 
ilew  Zealand 
U.  of  Sc. Africa 
Uruguay 
Sub  total 
^11  other 
World  total  Zj 

1/  Preliminary  2/  Bounded  to  tens  of  millions  of  pciinds, 
foreign  A^rriculturAl  Service^  lovember  .195^ — 


450 
372 
216 

163 
2,2.61 

X  589. 


3.930 


3,850 


1953  !/■ 


Million 
-pounds 
1,244 
400 
425 
264 
203 
2,536 
1.824 


1954  1/. 


4.3&0 


Million 
-pounds 
1.300 
390 
434 
280 
210 
2,614 
I.8I6 
4.430 


Increase  (■/)  or 
decrease  (-) 


1954 
936-40 


Percent 
/  23.6 


5.1 


/  38o2 

7^  11.1 

■f  66.7 

■f  21.3 

rL  2.3 


■/■  12,7 


195^ 
1953 


Percent 
/  ^o5 

-  2.5 
/  2.1 
/  6.1 
-/  3.^ 
/  3.1 

-  0..^ 


■/  1.6 


The  over-all  consumption  of  wool  apparently  has  not  shewn  any  signifi- 
cant ch^ge  in  recent  months.  The  slight  improvement  which  occurred  during 
the  second  quarter  of  1954  was  the  first  in  12  months. 
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World  cunsumpti>  n  during  the  first  helf  of  195^  W£.s  approximately  10 
percent  bel-w  the  record  aeasonal  high  of  a  year  earlierc    World  consunpti.n 
f.r  the  calander  year  1953  is  estimated  at  2,600  million  pounds,  the  sec  nd 
highest  on  record,  being  exceeded  only  by  80  million  pounds  in  1950. 

Commercial  stccks  uf  apparel  w  cl  .n  July  1,  based  on  the  prevailing 
rate    f  consumption,  were  equal  to    nly  a  ^  or  5  month  supply.     Total  st'ckSj 
including  the  United  Kingdom's  strategic  stockpile,  C.CCo  stocks,  and 
stocks  afloat,  were  near  the  relatively  low  level    f  July  1,  1951. 

However,  the  prospects  of  a  new  clip  v;hich  represented  some  50  milli  n 
pounds,  clean  basis,  above  the  prevailing  rate  of  consumption  resulted  in  a 
dr  .p  of  stme  10  to  15  percent  in  wool  prices  at  the  opening  of  the 
Australian  auctions  as  compared  tc  the  end  of  last  season.    Prices  cit 
iiustralian  auctions  have  fluctuated  dcwnward  since  September  1  with  a 
recent  tendency  to  strengthen.    The  current  level    f  prices  appear  to  be 
relatively  favorable  to  producers  generally. 

The  bulk  of  the  expected  increase  in  w-^l  ,utput  in  195^  will  occur 
in  iiustralia,  New  Zealand,  the  Unitn  ^f  South  ^frica  and  Uruguay,  In 
xiustralia,  sheep  numbers  continue  to  increase  and  fleece  weights  should  at 
least  be  equal  to  last  year„    Increases  in  sheep  numbers  are  partially 
responsible  for  the  expected  gain  in  production  in  New  Zealand,  Union  jf 
South  Africa  and  Uruguay,    However,  in  New  Zealand' better  rabbit  c^ntrcl  in 
high  coTintry  areas,  along  with  progressive  pasture  improvement,  is  expected 
to  be  evident  in  increased  fleece  weights  this  year.     In  South  Africa 
heavier  fleeces  are  expected  due  to  favorable  weather  ccnditicns  in  all  oi" 
the  sheep  areas. 

Earlier  estimates  for  Argentina  suggested  that  the  ^i.rgentine  pro- 
duction would  be  larger  in  195^,    Thus  the  downward  trend  :f  recent  years 
would  have  been  reversed.    But,  extensive  dr  ught  in  Patagonia  last  sumcer 
and  a  harsh  winter  in  Santa  Cruz  have  resulted  in  a  considerable  decline 
in  prospects  for  Southern  Argentina.    The  declines  in  output  there  will 
more  than  offset  increases  expected  for  the  northern  area.     Srce  trade 
sources  even  expect  this  net  decline  to  approach  20  million  pounds. 

The  Scviet  Union's  output  is  likely  to  show  a  decline  for  195^.  Sheep 
numbers  at  the  present  are  reportedly  slightly  greater  than  a  year  ag-, 
but  the  severe  winter  which  the  Soviets  experienced  accompanied  by  in- 
adequate feed  supplies  undoubtedly  res\ilted  in  a  fcnaller  spring  clip. 

In  the  United  States  shorn  wool  production  is  forecast  at  229. 
million  pounds  as  compared  to  230.3  million  in  1953.    However,  pulled  w.-.-l 
production  is  now  expected  tc  be  larger  than  last  year.    Total  output  in 
1954  may  be  a  little  larger  than  a  year  earlier. 


This  IS  one  of  a  series  .f  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  w.rld  agricultural 
production  approved  by  the  foreign  agricultural  Service  Committee  n 
foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.     It  is  based  in  part  upon  rep  rts 
pf^ricultural  attaches  and  other  U.S.  representatives  abroad. 
^  summary  of  this  information  was  published  in  the  November  22,  1954  issue 
^n  Jiorei^n  Crops  and  Markets. 


